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Digest Spotlight focuses on 


VOLUME 2 


The Rt. Hon. LORD ALPORT 


High Commissioner for 


LORD ALPORT, recently appointed 
High Commissioner for the United 
Kingdom in the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, has now 
left London to take up his new task. 
Fortunately, he is singularly well 
equipped to deal with the many diffi- 
culties which are bound to arise 
during this critical period in the 
affairs of the Federation, for Com- 
monwealth affairs have formed one of 
the outstanding interests of his 
career. As a young graduate he was 
a lecturer at Bonar Law College, 
Ashridge, which was founded in 
memory of the Conservative states- 
man with the object of ‘educating 
persons in economics, political and 
social science and political history’ 
with special reference to the develop- 
ment of the Commonwealth. He left 
Ashridge in 1937. In the same year 
his book, ‘Kingdoms in Partnership’ 
was published. This was a study of 
political development within the 
Commonwealth. 

After his election to Parliament in 
1950, Cuthbert Alport served as 
vice-chairman of the Conservative 
Party’s Parliamentary Committee on 


the U.K. in Rhodesia 


Commonwealth Affairs and also as 
chairman of its sub-committees on 
East, Central and West Africa. As 
a backbencher he took a leading part 
in the debates on Federation in Cen- 
tral Africa and on the development 
of East Africa. He made many con- 
tributions both in writing and broad- 
casting on the subjects of colonial 
development, economic, social and 
political, and on the need for streng- 
thening the ties between Britain and 
territories overseas. A few years ago 
he wrote another book entitled “Hope 
in Africa’. This begins with a his- 
torical survey and goes on to deal 
with religious, social and economic 
changes in Africa and the possibili- 
ties for the future. 

Cuthbert James McCall Alport 
was born on 2nd March, 1912. He 
was the son of a Professor of Medi- 
cine, and was educated at Haileybury 
and Pembroke College, where he 
graduated in history and law. He 
was called to the Bar from the Middle 
Temple. He was President of the 
Cambridge Union debating society 
in 1935, and in the same year led a 
debating team on a tour of the United 
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States. While at Cambridge his in- 
terest in politics led to his becoming 
vice-president of the University Con- 
servative Association. Following his 
two year period at Ashridge he be- 
came, at the age of 27, Assistant 
Secretary to the Education Depart- 
ment of the Conservative Central 
Office. 


In 1945 he took up an appoint- 
ment as Director of the newly 
formed political education department 
of the Conservative Central Office 
where he remained for nearly five 
years until his election to Parliament 
as Member for Colchester. He joined 
the Government in December, 1955, 
as Assistant Postmaster-General, an 
office he held until January, 1957. 
In the ministerial changes which fol- 
lowed Mr. Macmillan’s appointment 
as Prime Minister, Mr. Alport be- 
came Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
of State, Commonwealth Relations 
Office. With the further Govern- 
mental changes which followed the 
General Election of 1959, he remained 
at the Commonwealth Relations 
Office but was promoted to the newly 
created post of Minister of State. 


When a Parliamentary delegation 
went to East Africa early in 1954 to 
investigate the problems created by 
the Mau Mau rising, Cuthbert Alport 
was a member of the delegation which 
subsequently issued a report, the 
majority of the recommendations of 
which have since been implemented 
by the Government. On the return 
journey he visited Entebbe, Khar- 
toum and Cairo. He has also 
travelled widely in Western Europe 
and the United States and in Com- 


monwealth countries including the 
newly independent Ghana in April/ 
May, 1957. He represented the 
United Kingdom Government at the 
celebrations which marked the in- 
auguration of Malayan Independence 
and afterwards visited Singapore, 
India and P4kistan. In May/June, 
1958, he made an African tour, 
visiting the territory to which he has 
now been appointed as well as Basuto- 
land, Swaziland and the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate, finishing up in the 
Union of South Africa. 


In addition to attending the 
Baghdad Pact meeting in Karachi in 
1959, he also represented the British 
Government at the opening of the 
new steelworks at Durgapur, India. 
He visited a number of other Indian 
cities on the same tour and this en- 
abled him to have talks with Mr. 
Nehru and other members of the 
Indian Government. 


In the Birthday Honours of 1960 
he was created a Privy Councillor and 
this was followed by a Life Peerage 
being conferred in February, 1961. 
Lord Alport is married and has a 
son and two daughters. 


When he wrote to the newly ap- 
pointed High Commissioner, the 
Prime Minister said, “The knowledge 
that you have gained in your present 
appointment makes you eminently 
the right man for this important 
task”. Certainly, there can be few 
people who have a wider experience 
or more thorough knowledge of Com- 
monwealth problems than the new 
High Commissioner in the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
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An open letter to President Kennedy 


All that Blusters is not Bold 
By Lady RHYS WILLIAMS 


Dear President Kennedy: 


I AM one of the many millions who 
were inspired by the fine words of 
your Inaugural Address and State of 
the Union message. But I have been 
badly jolted by your apparent accep- 
tance of the arguments in President 
Eisenhower’s economic report. Its 
seemingly unwarranted optimism 
about an early improvement in the 
depression, and its studied disinter- 
est in the underlying causes of the 
world gold crisis, which is to blame 
for the plight of the growing number 
of unemployed both in the U.S. and 
throughout the world, does not fit in 
with the picture of the new President 
whose first act was to double the 
ration of free food for the unem- 
ployed. And yet you seem to have 
accepted, without due question, the 
idea wished upon you that it is your 
duty at all costs to ‘defend the dollar’. 

This is an old-fashioned concep- 
tion, with a heroic sound, but with 
little relation to modern realities. 
Why should the price of the dollar 
in terms of gold, fixed quite hap- 
hazardly in 1934, be defended at 
such cost to the whole world nearly 
thirty years later, when the price of 
every other commodity has risen so 
greatly in the years between? The 
pursuit of this harmful quixotry will 
soon involve you in a series of dis- 
astrous decisions which will start (as 
the report admits) by ruining your 
poorest neighbours, the producers of 


raw materials, whose terms of trade, 
already adverse, are likely to fall still 
further; and which will end by 
shrinking the standards of living and 
the prestige of your great country, as 
well as of the whole free world. 


Substance for Shadow 


The reason for this is that there 
is a serious shortage of international 
liquidity—in other words of gold 
reserves—and production cannot 
continue to develop at the rate which 
science has made possible unless 
some method can be found of in- 
creasing purchasing power at the 
same time and to the same extent. 
It is obviously crazy to cut down the 
production of real wealth to match 
the shortage of gold, instead of in- 
creasing the availability of purchas- 
ing power to match the production 
of goods. If ever there was an ex- 
ample of dropping the substance for 
the shadow it is the maintenance of 
gold at a 1934 valuation in terms of 
dollars at a time when it is required 
to match a 1961 rate of industrial 
and agricultural production for the 
lack of which millions, not only in 
America, are in dire need today. 

The chain which holds back the 
impoverished individual from reach- 
ing the things he needs to buy, and 
from which others, often just as poor, 
so badly need to sell, is fastened to 
the gold reserves in his country’s 
national bank. It is true that the 


From Time and Tide 
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chain has been greatly lengthened by 
the various means found to use dollars 
and pounds, and credit arrangements, 
as substitutes for gold. But when 
the end of the tether is reached, the 
tug of the gold chain is just as harsh 
as ever. 

Why is gold suddenly so short, all 
over the world? Primarily because 
the output of new gold each year is 
substantially less than the potential 
output of goods by modern methods. 
This growing shortage has been 
overcome in recent years by the re- 
lease of the hoards of gold stored 
between the wars in Fort Knox, and 
which have acted like a new Klon- 
dyke. The great depression of the 
"thirties accompanied the disappear- 
ance of that gold into the American 
vaults (at the rate of $1,140 million 
a year between 1933 and 1938); the 
great expansion of the “fifties resulted 
from its release. Now that this flow 
is coming to an end the expansion 
has naturally ended too. 


New hoarding 

We might perhaps have hoped to 
continue at, or near to the high 
plateau of prosperity which we have 
all been enjoying last year, if it were 
not that this precious gold source of 
our prosperity, released by the gen- 
erous foreign aid and investment pro- 
grammes of the United States, has 
much of it failed to remain in circu- 
laton. Instead it has been hoarded 
by some of the countries she has 
aided, in particular Germany, and 
has consequently disappeared into the 
vaults of the Bundesbank instead of 
those at Fort Knox. 

It is the new hoarding of gold 
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which lies behind the present short- 
age, and which makes the present re- 
cession so much more sinister than 
its mild predecessors. It is likely to 
make nonsense of the optimistic pre- 
dictions of President Eisenhower’s 
advisers, some of whom seem to have 
failed to grasp the distinction between 
expansion and inflation. How can 
there be inflation—too much money 
chasing too few goods—when money 
is so short, and every plant in the 
Western world is probably capable of 
increasing its production substanti- 
ally at the slightest sign of increased 
demand? And yet they recommend 
that taxes should not be reduced for 
fear, one must presume, of causing 
inflation in a country in which mil- 
lions are now unemployed? There 
is something wrong about this way 
of thinking. 

I cannot believe that you will not 
understand this, Mr. President, nor 
that you will fail to take the necessary 
steps to put things right. It is not 
as if it were discreditable of the 
United States to have given away her 
hoards of gold to rebuild the wealth 
of the war-shattered countries of 
Europe, or to have shared her indus- 
trial know-how with so many coun- 
tries that production everywhere has 
soared to near-American levels, thus 
making more and more demands for 
gold to finance further expansion. 
The discredit rather lies with those 
who hide their gold in the ground, 
like the unprofitable servant in the 
Bible, and fail to make use of it to 
help others, as America has done. 


Expansion 
It is not action to check the defla- 
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tionary spiral in which we are all in- 
volved which will discredit your 
Administration, Mr. President. By 
agreeing to a revaluation of gold to 
a figure which will put sufficient pur- 
chasing power into the hands of all 
the world to start the expansionary 
process going once more you can 
save the free world from the econ- 
omic disaster predicted by the Com- 
munists for so long. It is only by 
a failure to deal with this grave prob- 
lem that you will earn universal 
condemnation. 


Sir Roy Harrod, in his new book, 
Topical Comment*, estimates that to 
bring the dollar price of gold into 
line with the dollar prices of com- 
modities would mean adding at once 


*Macmillan, 25s Reviewed on page 94 


about $40,000 million to the reserves 
of the central banks, as well as rais- 
ing the annual accession of gold by, 
probably, more than a _ thousand 
dollars a year. International machin- 
ery might be required to repeat this 
process later on, if production were 
again to be held up by shortage of 
gold. ‘In relation to this great big 
thing,’ he writes, after strongly sup- 
porting the proposal, ‘the theoretical 
arguments about the price of gold, to 
the extent that they are vouchsafed 
at all, are finicky.’ 

The word ‘finicky’ does not fit with 
the world’s present idea of your per- 
sonality, Mr. President. Let us hope 
it never will. 


JULIET RHYS WILLIAMS. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
(6d. per word) 


WANTED 

Copies of Economic Tribulation by 
Vincent Vickers, published by John 
Lane, The Bodley Head, 1941. Will 
anyone having copies of this book 
available please communicate with: 
Arthur Batty, Wood House, Crum- 
mock Water, Buttermere, Cocker- 
mouth, Cumberland. 


MEETINGS, ETC. 
Economic Research Council. The 
next dinner and iecture will take 
place on Monday, 17th April, 1961. 
Sir Allen Brown, C.B.E., Deputy 
High Commissioner for Australia will 
speak on “Economic Progress in 
Australia.” For full information 
apply to The Secretary, Economic 
Research Council, 55 Park Lane, 
London, W.1. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Money: 


The Decisive Factor, by 
Desmond Allhusen and Edward Hol- 
loway, with a foreword by Sir Arthur 
Bryant—published by Christopher 


Johnson. The second and revised 
edition of this book now available 
from Industrial Advisory Bureau, 22 
Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. 
13/6d. post free. 


CONFERENCE 


The Business Economists’ Group is 
holding a Conference at New College, 
Oxford, April 13/16. Theme: 
‘Economic Growth’. Full details of 
programme, conference fees, etc., 
from: The Secretary, Business Eco- 
nomists’ Group, 7 Hobart Place, 
London, S.W.1. 





Round the Commonwealth 


(1) SOUTH AFRICA’S CHANGE TO DECIMALISATION 


FEBRUARY 14th was South 
Africa’s D-Day—D for decimalisa- 
tion. A detailed master plan then 
came into operation, changing from 
pounds, shillings and pence to a 
decimal system with 100 cents to the 
Rand. The new Rand has been offi- 
cially recognized in world financial 
circles and its par value fixed at ten 
shillings, or exactly half of the old 
pound unit, by the International 
Monetary Fund. 


The huge task of educating the 
public and of changing 160,000 
monetary machines scattered over an 
area of 800,000 square miles, to 
name two of the major problems, has 
held the attention of several other 
£ s. d. countries. Australia and New 
Zealand are busy with official deci- 
malisation inquiries while a Govern- 


ment Committee in the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland has recom- 
mended a change similar to South 
Africa’s. And in the United King- 
dom and Ireland there has been much 
interest. 

ine complete change to decimal 
currency in South Africa is expected 
to take between fifteen and twenty 
months. For that period dual 
currency will be in circulation while 
the old currency is gradually with- 
drawn by the banks. On D-Day the 
banks started with about 40 million 
decimal coins and notes to replace 
sterling. Armies of technicians will 
be adapting monetary machines 
(accounting machines, tills, petrol 
pumps and so on) and the Govern- 
ment will start paying out between 
£6 and £7 million in compensation 
to machine owners. 


(2) DECIMAL DAN 


‘Notes and silver are worth the same, 

Remember it’s just a change in their 
name. 

Decimal Dan the Rand/cent man 

Gives you cents for pennies whenever 
he can: 

Six for sevenpence, 

And seven for eight, 

And seven-and-a-half for ninepence.’ 


AFTER February 14th, there should 
be no excuse for any South African 
not knowing that South Africa’s ex- 


ports in 1960 (a record despite 


boycott attempts) were worth 


R1,448,492,000—or exactly twice 


£724,246,000. 


From South African Progress 
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(3) EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE TO INDIA 


(Up to December 31, 1960) 
Total Aid Credits 
Authorised already 
Loans Grants committed 


for Third 
Pl 
Country oct 


Projects 
(Rs. crores) 


A. Commonwealth Countries 


United Kingdom of ... 115.99 0.47 46.67 


Canada .. ie oF 15.71 90.57 — 
Australia ... = ' oy is — 12.27 


New Zealand = yi ws — 3.43 


Total of (A)... , esi eee 106.74 46.67 


B. Non-Commonwealth Countries 


eyes 8 cas ... 974.64** 505.68** - 
West Germany . ... 122.24 2.09 28.34 
Japan... vee 27.61 - 
U.S.S.R. . .. 145.30 1.15 238.11 
Czechoslovakia .. .. 2.10 23.10* 


Yugoslavia ‘ ws bas 19.05 19.05* 


Rumania ... gee 5.23 . §.23* 


Poland 

Norway a 

World Bank «a, Shee 
Ford Foundation 

U.N. Special Fund 


14.30 


otal of (B) ... 1632.45 529.47 328.13 


C. Total Foreign Assistance (A + B)... 1764.15 636.21 374.80 


D. Share of Commonwealth in total 
foreign aid (Ratio of A to C) seu 7.47 16.78 12.45 


* Fully unutilised aid; hence the entire amount is available for the Third Plan. 


**Includes the rupee loans and grants out of the counterpart funds of PL. 480 signed 
on May 4, 1960, and its two supplements concluded respectively on July 29 and 
September 23, covering commodities worth $1,334.7 million (Rs. 635.2 crores). Out 
of this amount Rs. 267.3 crores will be as loans and an equal amount (Rs. 267.3 
crores) as grants. Sizeable portion of this amount is available for the Third Plan. 


From The Eastern Economist 
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(4) WHAT AUSTRALIANS PAY IN TAXES 


TAXATION collections in Australia 
for 1959-60 averaged nearly {A139 
for every man, woman and child in 
the country. This was an increase 
of £A1r million over the previous 
year. 

Figures released by the Federal 
Statistician, Mr. Carver, put Federal 
taxation at {A122 18s. od. per head 
of population, an increase of more 
than {Ag. 

State and Territory taxation aver- 


(5) NEW ZEALAND 
THE Hon. Mr. T. L. Macdonald 
has been appointed as New Zealand 
High Commissioner in London. 

As a farmer, a soldier in both wars, 


aged {Ars 17s. od., an increase of 
nearly £{A2. The largest individual 
tax, income tax, brought in £A66 last 
year per head of population. 

The Secretary of the New South 
Wales Taxpayers’ Association, Mr. J. 
McKellar White, said the figures 
were an all-time high for Australia. 
They meant that an average family 
of a husband, wife and two children 
paid {Aro 13s. 6d. a week in tax 
last year. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER 


a Parliamentarian and a Cabinet 
Minister, the new High Commis- 
sioner can call upon a wealth of ex- 
perience and knowledge. 


Decimal System in Britain 


BRITAIN’S sole manufacturer of 
flat glass has adopted the decimal 
system of measurement for glass for 
the whole of its vast export trade. 


Pilkington Brothers Limited, of St. 
Helens, Lancashire, have made the 
change at a time when decimalisation 
is envisaged as the future method of 
physical and monetary measurement 
throughout Britain. They have al- 
ways used the metric system in their 
dealings with countries using this 
method but it has been the practice 


of Commonwealth and some other 
countries to follow the British system 
of measurement. It is for these 
countries in particular that the change 
has been introduced. 

Since the beginnings of the glass 
industry in Britain the traditional 
system has provided for the exten- 
sion of areas of glass in feet, inches 
and parts of an inch but in view of 
the world tendency towards decimal- 
isation and for many practical reasons 
Pilkington Brothers decided to make 
the change. 





A Central Bank for Central Banks 


By Viscount MONCKTON, Chairman of the Midland Bank 


IT is becoming more widely accepted 
that we need a thorough re-examin- 
ation of the functions and mechanism 
of the International Monetary Fund. 
The Fund was established in a 
climate strongly influenced by a pre- 
sumption that for an indefinite period 
the dollar would be, broadly speaking, 
a scarce currency. This concept had 
the result of establishing the dollar 
as, in effect and on a basis of inter- 
changeability with gold, the ultimate 
international monetary reserve. Hence 
in part the disturbances to which the 


persistent net disbursement of dollars 
has led. It might have been a good 
thing if the United States itself, in 
these circumstances, had exercised 
some of the “borrowing” rights which 
it, in common with all the other mem- 
bers, has in relation to the Fund, But 
there remains the deeper question 
whether the Fund should not itself 
be re-modelled into what might be 
called a true central bank for centrai 
banks, equipped like them with 
powers of credit creation and contrac- 
tion. 


From Annual Statement to Shareholders of the Midland Bank 


Improving International Moneta‘y Institutions 


By PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


INCREASING international mone- 
tary reserves will be required to sup- 
port the ever-growing volume of 
trade, services and capital movements 
among the countries of the free world. 
Until now the free nations have relied 
upon increased gold production and 
continued growth in holdings of 
dollars and pounds sterling. In the 
future, it may not always be desir- 
able or appropriate to rely on these 
sources. We must now, in co-opera- 


tion with other lending countries, 
begin to consider ways in which 
international monetary institutions— 
especially the International Monetary 
Fund—can be strengthened and more 
effectively utilized, both in furnish- 
ing needed increases in reserves, and 
in providing the flexibility required 
to support a healthy and growing 
world economy. I am_ therefore 
directing that studies to this end be 
initiated promptly by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


Extract from report to U.S. Congress on ‘The Balance of Payments Problem’ 





Population and Economic Growth 


COLOMBO PLAN COUNTRIES’ 


THE fifteen Colombo Plan coun- 
tries,* which constitute no more than 
one-sixteenth of the world’s land area, 
contain one-quarter of its population. 
They range from India on the one 
hand with its population of more than 
four hundred millions to North 
Borneo, with a mere half million, on 
the other. In some of the member 
countries the population is growing 
at a rate which is now substantially 
more than 2 per cent per annum and, 
as against an average world density 
of 198 people per square kilometre 
of arable land, the average in South 
and South-East Asia is 375. Addi- 
tionally, the average yield from the 
land is low, though in some Colombo 
Plan countries productivity is rising 
through land development, irrigation 
and settlement. It is one of the ob- 
jects of the Plan machinery and 
organisation that it should do so. 


These facts are taken from the 
ninth annual report of the Consulta- 
tive Committee which administers 
the Plan and each year reviews its 
progress. The Committee goes the 
rounds of the Plan countries. Its 
last session was held in Tokio in 
November; towards the end of this 
year it will meet at Kuala Lumpur at 
the invitation of the Government of 
the Federation of Malaya. With 
population growing at its present 
rate, much of the increase in national 
income (which ranges from about 3 


PROBLEMS 


to § per cent per annum in the Col- 
ombo Plan countries) is swallowed up 
in meeting the ever mounting food 
bill thus leaving an inadequate 
margin for saving and investment. It 
is a familiar story, and the govern- 
ments of the region endeavour by 
various means to augment the re- 
sources of their countries. The Col- 
ombo Plan organisation seeks to help 
them. 


Upward trend 


Although the trends were some- 
what mixed the main economic 
indices generally pointed upwards in 
the period 1959-60. As a whole the 
Colombo Plan countries improved 
their export earnings, and the report 
says the level of foreign exchange 
reserves in most of them “was con- 
siderably higher in June, 1960, than 
in June, 1959, partly because of the 
maintenance of a high rate of capital 
inflow into the area”. Foreign 
private investment is described as 
having grown throughout the region 
during 1959-60, though no support- 
ing statistics are given, and probably 
none that could be collated are avail- 
able. It is added that “further ex- 
amples were evident during the year 
of successful co-operation between 
local and foreign private enterprise” 
and, as those who are concerned with 
these problems are aware, there is 
growing recognition of the value of 
the technical and managerial skills 


* Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Indonesia, Laos, Federation of Malaya, Nepal, North 


Borneo, Pakistan, Philippines, Sarawak, Singapore, Thatiand, 


Viet Nam 


From The National and Grindlays Review 
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foreign investment 
The report says: 


which _ private 
brings with it. 


“Unless underdeveloped coun- 
tries make every effort to generate 
savings, they cannot hope to attract 
outside capital. It is important 
that the capital lending areas have 
the assurance that whatever they 
can provide will be utilised fruit- 
fully. It is also clear that Govern- 
ment-to-Government arrangements 
cannot produce all the long-term 
capital needed by the capital 
hungry world. Economically less- 
developed countries must therefore 
concern themselves with ways of 
attracting capital, not only from 
public but from private sources. 
Progress made in expanding credit 
and investment facilities from pub- 
lic and private sources is an indi- 
cation of increased confidence in 
the economic future of countries 
of the area.” 


Rate of growth 


In the ten years in which the Col- 
ombo Plan has been in operation it 
is estimated that the total population 
of the area has increased by 100 mil- 
lions; as between one Colombo Plan 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 


country and another the rate of popu- 
lation growth has varied, but all have 
begun to recognise the need for spe- 
cial measures to slow down this in- 
cremental factor. Such measures, 
says the report, may well alleviate the 
problem, but the basic need to stimu- 
late investment and to raise produc- 
tion will remain. The aim is to 
attain a rate of economic growth 
greater than the rate of population 
increases and to keep employment 
opportunities abreast of rises in the 
labour force. Though they normally 
have a large surplus of unskilled 
labour, the Colombo Plan countries 
are in too many cases acutely short 
of technical personnel, and since 1950 
training under Plan schemes has 
been given to over 23,000 techni- 
cians and the services of more than 
11,000 experts have been provided 
to countries in the area. The value 
of aid including technical assistance, 
loans and grants, equipment and 
agricultural commodities from donor 
countries amounted to the equivalent 
of $1,750m. in 1959-60 and total aid 
since the beginning of the Plan to 
more than $8,000m. In addition the 
World Bank has made loans to Col- 
ombo Plan countries amounting to 
approximately $950m, 


INTEGRATION 


ALTHOUGH New Zealand welcomes in principle European economic integ- 
ration as a means of increasing the political stability and economic strength 
of the free world, we cannot afford to overlook the dangers which could result, 
particularly any weakening of the economic position of Commonwealth 


countries. 


The Prime Minister of New Zealand, Mr. Keith Holyoake, ata press conference 
in London. 





Soviet Aid to India 


By ASOKA MEHTA 


Asoka Mehta is an Indian Socialist politician who studied at Bombay 


University School of Economics. 


His published works include The Poli- 


‘ical Mind of India, Democratic Socialism and Politics and Planned 


Economy. 


WHAT is the nature and the extent 
of Soviet economic aid to India? We 
have to discuss that before we con- 
sider its impact on the country. The 
total assistance received by India 
from the Soviet Union since the be- 
ginning of 1955 is *Rupees 3,272 
million. Of this amount Rs. 3,260 
million is in the form of credits and 
the balance of Rs. 12 million in 
grants. In the Soviet pattern of 
assistance there is very little scope 
for grants; the accent is almost exclu- 
sively on loans. 


The Small Grants 


The small grants made were used 
for equipping a mechanized farm and 
an institute of technology. The 
Central Mechanized Farm, Surat- 
garh, was set up with the help of 
agricultural machinery valued at 
about Rs. 7.6 million received as a 
gift from the Soviet Union who have 
also offered to supply certain work- 
shop equipment and tools to the value 
of Rs. 0.4 million. The other grant 
helped to establish an Institute of 
Technology in Bombay, for which 
equipment worth Rs. 3.6 million was 
obtained from the Soviet Union. 
Further technical and financial assist- 
ance has been provided in the form 
of training facilities for Indian spe- 

* 1 Rupee=21 U.S. cents 


cialists in engineering and technology 
in the USSR and the deputation of 
Soviet teachers in specified fields at 
the expense of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 


Another mechanized farm has been 
set up in India with the help of 
equipment supplied by the United 
States. Both the farms are doing 
well, but so far they have made no 
significant impact on farming or farm 
policy in India. When the Rajasthan 
canals begin to function and some 
millions of acres of virgin lands in 
Rajasthan State come under cultiva- 
tion, it is possible that more State 
farms might be set up. Such mech- 
anized State farms would help the 
Government by producing a surplus 
of agricultural produce for marketing, 
particularly of food-grains that the 
Government sorely needs. But because 
of the pressing land hunger in India, 
the odds against such State farms are 
heavy even in Rajasthan. 


Institutes of Technology have been 
set up in different cities of India with 
the help of various industrially ad- 
vanced countries. In the Third Plan 
the number of industrial estates is to 
be sharply increased and the benefits 
of improved technology will, it is 
hoped, reach wide areas of activity. 


From NATO Letter (North Atlantic Treaty Organization) 
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The Big Credits 


The first offer of credit was for 
Rs. 644 million in February 1955 for 
equipment and structural steel works 
for the Bhilai Steel Plant. The credit 
is repayable in twelve equal annual 
instalments following the year in 
which the credit is raised. 

A second credit of Rs. 600 million 
(or §00 million roubles) was offered 
in November 1957 for some industrial 
projects in the Second Plan. The 
credit is being utilized for establish- 
ment of (i) a heavy machine building 
plant for the manufacture of metal- 
lurgical equipment, (ii) a mining 
machinery plant, (iii) a power station 
at Neyveli, (iv) for development of 
the Korba coal fields needed for 
Bhilai Steel works, (v) an optical glass 
factory. The credit is repayable in 
twelve equal annual instalments. The 
first instalment is to be paid a year 
after the completion of deliveries for 
each industrial enterprise of the 
machinery and equipment necessary 
for the commissioning of the con- 
tracts. 

The third offer of credit was made 
in May 1959. The amount was Rs. 
96 million. This credit is to be used 
for the establishment of enterprises 
for manufacturing drugs, medicines 
and surgical instruments. This credit 
is repayable in equal annual instal- 
ments within a seven-year period, 
beginning one year after the comple- 
tion of delivery of equipment for all 
the enterprises under this agreement 
but no later than Ist January 1965. 

The credit utilized for each enter- 
prise is repayable within twelve years 
in equal annual instalments. The 


first instalment for the repayment of 
this credit is to be paid one year after 
the completion of deliveries of each 
corresponding enterprise of the equip- 
ment, machines and materials re- 
quired for putting the enterprises into 
operation. 


The Soviet credits have a number 
of special features. One we have al- 
ready mnoticed—the repayment is 
spread over a period of twelve years 
generally after the deliveries of 
machinery and equipment supplied 
against the credits are completed. 
The second feature is that the repay- 
metns in all these cases are to be in 
rupees, to be utilized for financing 
imports of Indian goods into the 
Soviet Union. The third distinctive 
feature is that the rate of interest is 
2.§ per cent per annum in all cases. 
Soviet aid also covers technical 
assistance and the sharing of ‘know- 
how’ from the USSR in the planning 
and execution of projects financed 
under aid agreements, 


Aid and Trade 


The aid programme has undoubt- 
edly improved the trade between 
India and Russia. India’s trade with 
the Soviet Union increased from Rs. 
8.1 million in 1953 to Rs. 450.3 mil- 
lion in 1958. 


Students of the Soviet aid pro- 
gramme have emphasized its five 
characteristics, and many Western 
observers have commented on them. 
The Communist programme is sup- 
posed to be tailored to the aid-receiv- 
ing rather than the aid-giving coun- 


tries. The Communist rates of 
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interest, as compared with the West- 
ern interest rates, are half or even 
less. Secondly, the Communists 
generally provide aid not for con- 
sumer goods industries but for pro- 
ducer goods projects, such as steel 
and power plants, which are the basis 
of industrialization in any country. 
Thirdly, the Communists very sel- 
dom ask any questions about the pro- 
jects for which they give the aid, 
whereas the soundness of the projects 
has to be established to the satisfac- 
tion of the Western countries if the 
aid is sought from them. Fourthly, 
the Communist loans do not mature 
for payment until the projects for 
which the aid is given have gone into 
production. Fifthly, the Communist 


loans can be paid back either in the 
shape of goods produced by the pro- 
jects sponsored by them or in the 
shape of raw materials produced in 


the backward countries. 


These characteristics do make an 
impact on the receiving country, but 
the impact depends partly on the 
volume of Soviet aid compared to 
other aid and the nature of other aid 
programmes. India will be spending 
over Rs, 100,000 million on her 
Third Plan or roughly Rs. 250 per 
capita. Of this, Soviet aid lined up 
so far for the Plan works out at Rs. 
4.5 per head compared with the an- 
ticipated Western aid of about Rs. 80. 
Up to today, India has received aid 
from the United States to the tune of 
$3,500 million and in the next five 
years larger aid is expected to flow 
in. Secondly, Western aid has also 
helped to build up heavy industry 
plants: a steel plant at Rourkela with 


German help, a steel plant at Durga- 
pur with British collaboration. The 
steel plants at Jamshedpur and Burn- 
pur have been doubled with Ameri- 
can assistance. 


For Industry only 


The Russians may have poured 
their aid in Burma into building a 
luxury hotel and in Indonesia into 
building a sports stadium. In India, 
however, the aid has always been 
linked to specific industrial projects 
and has been calculated in strict 
economic terms. 

Sovict aid has helped India to en- 
large the heavy industry basis of the 
economy and has strengthened the 
expanding public sector. But aid 
from other sources has been equally 
helpful; for example, the loans from 
the World Bank have helped to re- 
habilitate and modernize India’s ex- 
tensive railway system which is pub- 
licly owned and >perated, 

The Soviet credits are always tied 
to projects that are useful, but they 
leave the normal gap in balance of 
payments unbridged. Aid from the 
West has helped not only to balance 
the foreign exchange budget but to 
import necessary industrial raw 
materials without which industrial 
production would sag. The massive 
assistance in food-grains made avail- 
able by the United States under 
P.L. 480 has helped to check price 
rises and facilitated, at least in the 
Second Plan, considerable deficit 
financing. Informed opinion in India 
takes all these facts into account and 
while appreciating Soviet assistance, 
particularly its low rate of interest and 
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co-operation in setting up heavy in- 
dustries, has not been swept off its 
feet and become unaware of aid from 
other quarters, as is often suggested 
about some countries by Western 
commentators. 

While Soviet aid has come to India 
in limited quantities, simultaneously 
aid has been provided by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many and other countries. India has 
been substantially aided by the World 
Bank and similar other institutions. 
If in other countries aid from one 
source or the other tends to become 
unbalanced and exerts undue influ- 
ence on the economy or distorts it, it 
is because there is a lack of clear 
planning and effective execution. The 
success of India in these directions 
has made Soviet aid, as all other ex- 
ternal aid, a fertilizing force. 


No Political Mischief 


Soviet aid has been made available 
to projects which are scattered in 
various States of the Indian Union, 
in each case depending upon the 
technical suitability of the location of 
the project. No position, for in- 
stance, has gone to Kerala State, 
even though there was a Communist 


government there from 1957 to 1959 
for a period of twenty-seven months. 


Soviet aid has exerted no special 
influence on the external or the in- 
ternal policies of India. If friendly 
sentiments have developed towards 
the Soviet Union in India, similar 
sentiments have grown towards the 
United States, too, and the most re- 
markable change has been in the 
sentiments towards the United King- 
dom. In internal matters, the Com- 
munist Party is today weaker than 
before, and even in the last elections, 
it has mustered less than 10 per cent 
of the votes cast. The public sector 
in India is expanding in response to 
the declared wishes of the Parliament, 
but the private sector is growing even 
faster and the stock exchanges are 
registering a boom. 


Soviet aid, absorbed in India’s 
democratically planned economy, has 
been economically valuable to India 
and has politically wrought no mis- 
chief in the country. In fact, there 
are certain features of the Soviet aid 
programme that can with advantage 
be emulated by other industrially ad- 
vanced countries in their collabora- 
tion with the developing countries. 


KEY TO MIGRATION 


We believe that housing in many countries is the key to the migration 
problem. The provision of more houses for migrants would probably do more 
than any other single thing to stimulate the flow. With these thoughts in 
mind we have been looking at the very impressive record of Building Soci- 
eties in the U.K., and find that in the five main receiving countries the move- 
ment, as we understand it, plays a relatively small part in the financing of 
house purchase. 


From Commonwealth Migration Council 





Curing America’s 


THE Samuelson report* entitled 
“Prospects and Policies for the 1961 
American Economy” concerns itself 
not only with the recession, but also 
with the more fundamental matter of 
combatting “the basic sluggishness” 
of the economy. Calling the 1959- 
60 recovery “an anemic one”, it 
characterizes the economy as chronic- 
ally slack, sluggish, and tired, and 
warns that even a modest recession 
will leave unemployment as “a grave 
social problem.” Yet the report has 
no real prescription to cure this eco- 
nomic anemia. There is no clear 
endorsement of basic income tax rate 
reform which is, beyond doubt, the 
most vital action that could be taken 
to unleash the expansive power of the 
American economy. What the report 
says is that: 


“At this time it would be urgently 
important to make sure that any 
tax cut was clearly a temporary 


one. With the continued inter- 
national uncertainty and with new 
public programmes coming up in 
the years ahead, sound finance may 
require a maintenance of our pre- 
sent tax structure and any weak- 
ening of it in order to fight a re- 
cession might be tragic. 

Even if it should prove to be the 
case that growth makes reduction 
of tax rates possible in the long 
run, that should be a decision taken 
on its own merits and adopted 
along with a comprehensive reform- 
ing of our present tax structure. 
(Various tax devices to stimulate 
investment might also be part of a 
comprehensive programme  de- 


*Professor Paul A. 


Economic Anemia 


signed to eliminate loopholes, pro- 
mote equity, and enhance invent- 
ives.)” 


Cart before horse 

The guestion is whether this argu- 
ment does not put the cart before 
the horse. If excessive tax rates re- 
press enterprise, we will never get the 
growth to permit the rates to be 
reduced. On the other hand, if tax 
rate reforms can encourage more 
rapid growth, then the revenues will 
increase along with invigorated ex- 
pansion of private, tax-paying enter- 
prise. 

In this context it is heartening to 
read the task force report on “The 
Economic Situation and the Balance 
of Payments” submitted to President 
Kennedy by a distinguished panel 
headed by Mr. Allan Sproul. This 
report goes beyond discussing actions, 
including budgetary policies, which 
can protect the dollar and also the 
freedom of people to use their money 
as they please. It also offers solid 
advice on the perils of letting govern- 
ment spending rise out of hand. 
Stating that “emergency spending 
programmes would, in practice, estab- 
lish a needlessly higher expenditure 
plateau from which the next increase 
would occur”, the task force favours 
instead easing taxes but with a “basic 
budget position .. under firm con- 
trol.” Endorsement is given to a 
temporary reduction in tax rates. 
Moreover : 

“Some changes in our tax laws 
that would be helpful in promoting 

a vigorously expanding economy 


Samuelson, of the Massachusetis Institute of Technology 


From First National City Bank Monthly Review 
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should be considered now, without 
waiting for a complete overhaul of 
the tax structure. As the economy 
is thereby strengthened any lost 
revenue would be recouped through 
a higher national income.” 


Unemployment compensation 


The Samuelson report urges im- 
proved unemployment compensation 
aS a most important anti-recession 
measure. Stress is laid not only on 
making unemployment easier to bear 
for the individual but also on getting 
more money into circulation through 
the hands of the unemployed: 

“,..unemployment compensation 
benefits . . . go to those who need 
them and who will spend the money 
promptly; they also go up at the 
right time and in the right place. 

The report urges passage of emer- 
gency legislation (as in the 1958 
business slump) to permit States to 
continue unemployment benefits for 
at least 39 weeks, regardless of the 
condition of their insurance reserves; 
basic federal standards for unemploy- 
ment insurance to cover employees in 
all firms regardless of size; and per- 
haps varying benefits in such a way 
that they will go up when unemploy- 
ment is high and go down when un- 
employment is low. 

This last proposal represents en- 
dorsement in principle of Professor 
John K. Galbraith’s idea for a system 
of Cyclically Graduated Compensa- 
tion (CGC). In his book, The Affiu- 
ent Society, Professor Galbraith 
suggests that under conditions of full 
employment—when unemployment is 


2 million or less—CGC would be 
paid in the amount of say half the 
difference between standard unem- 
ployment compensation and the indi- 
vidual’s last wage. When unemploy- 
ment passed 3 million, the CGC pay- 
ment would rise to two thirds and 
perhaps to a top of four fifths of the 
difference at 4 million. At this point 
—the position we have been in these 
last six months—“the worker who 
earned the average 1956 weekly wage 
of $80, and who was entitled to a 
regular (and comparatively generous) 
payment in that year of $36, would 
have a total weekly income of 
$71.20.” 

There are three essential things 
that this approach ignores. First, 
employment involves some personal 
inconveniences, such as responding to 
alarm clocks and getting to and from 
work in fair weather and foul. 
Second, holding a job involves out- 
of-pocket expenses, for transporta- 
tion, meals, proper clothing, union 
dues, etc. 


Finally, the proposal overlooks the 
fact that unemployment compensa- 
tion is tax-exempt whereas the worker 
is subject to withholding taxes which 
make his “pay” a mythical amount 
that has no meaning save as a base 
for calculating deductions and tax 
liabilities. In New York State, for 
example, a single man or woman 
working at $80 a week would find a 
maximum of $63.80 in his pay enve- 
lope. He could get himself a raise 
of 12 per cent by taking Professor 
Galbraith’s $71.20 a week. If idle- 
ness were made so rewarding, it is 
hard to see how the unemployment 
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rolls could ever be reduced. The 
problem instead might be to get 
people to work. 


Market-Power Inflation 


Professor Samuelson and his col- 
leagues do not ignore the “new 
malady” of “cost-push” or “market- 
power” inflation : 

“It is important . . . to realize that 
there are some problems that fiscal 
and monetary policy cannot them- 
selves come to grips with. Thus, 
if there is indeed a tendency for 
prices and wages to rise long before 
we reach high employment, neither 
monetary nor fiscal policy can be 
used to the degree necessary to 
promote desired growth.” 

Here, without offering a solution, 
the report suggests the necessity for 
“direct attack on the wage-price 
spiral” and asks the question: 


“Will it not be possible to bring 


government influence to bear on 

this vital matter without invoking 

direct controls on wages and 
prices? ... 

Just as we pioneered in the Nine- 
teen Twenties in creating potent 
monetary mechanisms and in the 
Nineteen Thirties in forging the 
tools of effective fiscal policy, so 
may it be necessary in the Nineteen 
Sixties to meet head on the prob- 
lem of a price creep. 

This is a challenge to mixed 
economies all over the free world, 
and is not to be met by govern- 
ment alone.” 

By posing anew this critical prob- 
lem, the Samuelson group has helped 
to put the tasks ahead in perspective. 
If we are to achieve the goals that 
have been set for the American econ- 
omy, we must deal effectively with 
the creeping inflation caused by the 
steady pressure of rising costs. 


The Castro Sickness 


By A. N. SPANEL, Chairman International Latex Corporation 


IN our justified alarm for our own 
security, we sometimes overlook the 
ordeal of the Cuban people, terror- 
ized, brutalized, increasingly impov- 
erished, their beloved island turned 
into a pawn in the global, commu- 
nist game. Their tragic fate will 
assuredly be shared by one Latin 
American people after another unless 
reason and courage prevail over 
fatalistic apathy. 

The reaction to the Cuban events 
in the United States has thus far been 
the paralysis of deep shock. Drugged 
by wishful thinking slogans—just as 


in post-war China we were drugged 
by the “agrarian reformers” non- 
sense—we helped Castro come to 
power. Then we surrendered on the 
instalment plan, staring in helpless 
confusion as the human rights and 
material interests of our own citizens 
and the Cuban people were violated 
and a Communist stronghold arose 
within 90 miles of our shores. 

We Americans cannot ignore our 
share of responsibility. We dare not 
ignore it because the safety and ulti- 
mately the survival of our country is 
menaced. What, then, can we do? 
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True Partners 


The answer is not in U.S. Govern- 
ment handouts, no matter how gen- 
erous. They must prove sterile as 
long as the climate for their fruitful 
use remains unchanged. The ans- 
wer, we believe, is in bold political- 
economic statesmanship, with Latin 
Americans participating not as men- 
dicants but as true partners. And a 
pilot plant for the undertaking is al- 
ready operating successfully in Puerto 
Rico. 


The need is to remove obstacles to 
the growth of industry and agriculture 
in Latin America, to provide the con- 
ditions for intensive development of 


its vast natural resources. Only in 
that way can we conquer the ugly 
poverty which, in the final analysis, 
is the breeding ground of all the in- 
fectious evils. 

It is precisely because in Puerto 
Rico those obstacles did not exist, or 
have been courageously removed, 
that the island, long regarded as the 
“poor-house of the Caribbean”, is 
now prospering. Some 600 Ameri- 
can-financed plants are already pro- 
viding jobs and developing local re- 
sources because they enjoy a 10-year 
exemption from all Puerto Rican cor- 
porate and property taxes; and have 
been freed by Washington from 
Federal taxes as well. 


Invest in Norway 


By TRYGVE LIE, first United Nations Secretary-General, now Norway’s 
roving ambassador charged with advising potential foreign investors 


NOBODY is going to invest in Nor- 
way just because they admire the 
scenery or like the people. Hard- 
headed business considerations are 
what count. But what is the scenery 
but mountains and lakes, forests and 
fjords, and that is where Norway’s 
wealth and economic potential lie. 


Once the mountains were impedi- 
ments to circumvent. Now they are 
power houses, and the lakes have be- 
come catchment areas, the source of 
the power generated by the turbines 
inside the mountains. 


The forests mean not only timber 
but pulp and paper and fibre and 
chemicals. And the fjords are not 


only fish-filled but natural harbours 
and channels for transportation and 
freightage. 

As for the people, they too are 
shaped by geography. There are few 
of them in Norway and the spaces 
are wide. They are resourceful and 
industrious. They have to be in a 
country that was never made for easy 
living. On the whole they are serious, 
sensible, solid. Traditionally Nor- 
way is the quiet corner of Europe. 

Because of its geography, particu- 
larly its cheap power, Norway is a 
ceuntry to invest in with profit. Be- 
cause of its people and the stable 
society they have built, it is also a 
country to invest in with safety. 





Rural Economy 


(1) FACTORY FARMING 


BRITISH agriculture is on the verge 
of a transformation which may well 
alter the whole business structure of 
farming as we know it today. Recent 
developments suggest that a mild 
revolution is taking place in some 
sectors of the industry and that tradi- 
tional methods of farming are being 
superseded by techniques involving 
heavy capital expenditure, intensive 
methods of production and stream- 
lined marketing procedures. This 
unsentimental, business-like approach 
to farming—‘agribusiness’ as it has 
come to be called—is already being 
applied to several forms of stock- 
raising, of which the best known is 
broiler production, 


The broiler industry, which mass- 
produces young table chickens for 
killing at about ten weeks, was intro- 
duced in Britain in 1953, when pro- 
duction totalled 5 million birds. 
Cautious estimates put the figure for 
1960 at around 100 million, and opti- 
mists predict that nearly 140 million 
birds will be reared in 1961. One 
of the main features of this expansion 
has been the integration of the various 
stages of production. A_ typical 
organization, often controlled by a 
parent company which provides the 
initial capital, consists of a group of 
producers located round a packing 
station which they supply with 
broilers at a rate sufficient to keep 
the plant operating at full capacity. 
As the day-old chicks must come for- 


ward to the producers, or ‘growers’, 
at the correct time and in the right 
numbers, a group often has a hatch- 
ery of its own. The packing station 
undertakes to distribute the birds and 
these are usually retailed under the 
brand name of the group. 


Costs 

Technical developments, such as 
the breeding of quick-maturing 
chicks with a high meat-bone ratio 
and the improvement of feed-conver- 
sion techniques and of housing, have 
made it possible to bring the birds 
to the optimum killing weight of a 
little over 34 lb. in ten weeks or even 
less, as against the twelve or more 
weeks needed a few years ago. Pro- 
duction costs have been reduced and 
the industry has been able to adver- 
tise and sell a product at a price more 
acceptable to the housewife. A recent 
survey showed that chicken is now 
eaten at least once a month in nearly 
half the households in Britain, and 
it is estimated that the annual con- 
sumption of chicken per head of 
population has almost doubled in the 
past four years. Despite this expan- 
sion ‘in the market for broilers, sup- 
ply could easily oustrip demand in 
the near future unless prices are re- 
duced still further or a more energetic 
advertising campaign is undertaken. 


Agribusiness methods are now 
being applied to the production of 
tabbit meat, and chicken broilers 


From Westminster Bank Quarterly Review 
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could well be faced with a serious 
competitor in a few years’ time. 
Estimates put the number of com- 
mercial producers of rabbit meat in 
Britain at around a thousand and, 
although reliable figures of present- 
day sales are difficult to obtain, pro- 
ducers hope that within three or four 
years between 75 million and 100 
million rabbits specially bred for the 
table will be sold annually. Attempts 
are being made to organize some 
rabbit breeders into producer-groups 
on similar lines to those of the broiler 
industry. The members of the group 
are offered long-term contracts and 
incentive bonuses from a parent com- 
pany which owns processing plants, 
distributes the carcases to retailers 
and sells the pelts and offal. Other 
breeders prefer to market their rab- 
bits through local butchers or by 
direct sale through central markets. 


Adverse publicity 


A product of agribusiness which is 
slow in gaining popularity with the 
housewife is veal. Although this may 
be due partly to the fact that veal 
tends to be slightly more expensive 
than its competitors, a more import- 
ant factor has been the accusations 
of cruelty levelled at the vealing in- 
dustry as a whole, mainly as a result 
of the adverse publicity received by 
a few producers using controversial 
methods of calf rearing. The majority 
of calves, bought from local markets 
a few days old, are penned in hygienic 
buildings in which the light and 
heating are controlled. Fed on milk 
substitutes and, in some cases, a pre- 
pared flake food, the calves gain 


about 18 lb. a week in weight until 
they are ready for slaughter after 
twelve weeks at a liveweight of about 
250 lb. At present, most of the car- 
cases are sold to hotels, restaurants 
and ships. 


The household demand for beef, 
on the other hand, is strong, and 
some producers are already investi- 
gating the possibilities of applying 
agribusiness methods to the rearing 
of young beef cattle. In one scheme, 
calves, bought from a local calf nur- 
sery when they are four or five weeks 
old, are housed in groups in covered 
or partly covered yards for about a 
year. During this period they are 
given a specialized diet until they are 
ready for slaughter, normally at a 
weight of around 9 cwt. The advo- 
cates of this method claim that it 
would take an animal twice as long 
to reach this weight under traditional 
farming methods in the open. 


In the recent White Paper on agri- 
culture it was stated that the Gov- 
ernment’s policy is to see the agricul- 
tural industry expand on sound lines, 
and that the Farmers’ Unions appre- 
ciate that the capacity for increasing 
efficiency is primarily in the hands of 
the industry itself. The Unions also 
made it clear that they are determined 
to work towards making the industry 
increasingly competitive as a result 
of new techniques of production and 
improved marketing, and it thus 
seems likely that many of the agri- 
culturists of today will find them- 
selves the ‘agribusinessmen’ of to- 
morrow, 





RURAL ECONOMY 


(2) GOVERNMENT SUPPORT FOR AGRICULTURE 


Deficiency Payments, &c. 


Milk (including Tuberculosis Scheme 


payments) 


Western United 
Germany Kingdom 
1961 1959/60 
(£ million) 


. 36.3 17.4 


Cereals, livestock, &c. (including cattle 


subsidies) 


169.7 


36.3 


Structural and Other Improvements Grants: 


Consolidation and Resettlement, &c. 


Other grants (including roads, drainage, water 


supply, &c.) 


Other Subsidies: 


Fertilisers (including lime) and Diesel oil ... 2 


Cost of cheapening credit 


Total 


26.2 40.0 
137.0 253.6 


(3) WORLD FOOD OUTPUT CAN BE TRIPLED 


WORLD food production can be 
tripled by irrigating areas at present 
regarded as desert, according to Dr. 
Jacob S. Joffe, Guest Professor at the 
Agricultural Engineering Department 
of the Technion. Prior to settling in 
Israel two years ago Dr. Joffe had 
been for nearly 40 years on the teach- 
ing and research staff of Rutgers 
University, one of the oldest univer- 
sities in the United States. The 
world authority on pedology (study 
of the soil as an organized natural 
body), he retired from Rutgers with 
the title of Professor Emeritus. 


Only about one-tenth of the total 
land area of the world is at present 
under cultivation, it is estimated, but 
another 39 per cent of the so-called 


“desert” is capable of food produc- 
tion after suitable soil preparation 
and irrigation. The area still to be 
brought into production can yield 
twice the food at present grown on 
the ten per cent already under the 
plough. This ten per cent propor- 
tion is, of course, not constant 
throughout the world, but varies from 
country to country. Thus in the 
United States farm land amounts to 
22 per cent of the total land area: in 
the Soviet Union it is 11 per cent, 
while in Brazil only one per cent of 
the country is cultivated. 


Two categories 

The 39 per cent of the world’s area 
which awaits irrigation for intensive 
cultivation can be divided into two 


From Technion News Overseas Bulletin 
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categories, Dr. Joffe wrote in a report 
prepared for a recent Congress of the 
International Society of Soil Science 
held at the University of Wisconsin. 
The first category covers land not yet 
under cultivation because of insuffi- 
cient rainfall. Some of this land is 
saline and must be treated before it 
can be cultivated, while the non- 
saline part requires only a source of 
irrigation water to become fruitful. 


The second category of land is at 
present used largely for dry farming. 
Because of the low yields and fre- 
quent crop failures, however, irriga- 
tion is being introduced here to -en- 
sure high crop yields. Dr. Joffe 
stresses that the success of irrigated 
cultivation of the present dry third 
of the world’s surface depends on 
correct systems of irrigation to pre- 
vent the resalination of the soil. 


(4) FREEDOM FROM HUNGER CAMPAIGN IN 
UNITED KINGDOM 


LORD De La Warr has agreed to be 
the Chairman of the National Free- 
dom From Hunger Committee. Her 
Majesty’s Government is making a 
contribution of £30,000 to the Cam- 
paign’s Trust Fund. This is addi- 
tional to the £20,000 already given 
towards F.A.O.’s Campaign costs at 
Headquarters. 


The Freedom from Hunger Cam- 
paign was launched by Food and 
Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations on 1st July, 1960, in 
order to focus world-wide attention 
on the problems of hunger and mal- 
nutrition in countries with rapidly 
increasing populations. It is to last 
from 1960-1965, with a World Food 
Congress in 1963. 


The Price of Gold and World Currencies 


IN the opinion of U.S.S.R. Minister 
of Finance Vasily Garbuzov, the 
United States may raise the official 
price of gold. Writing in the January 
issue of the magazine Communist, he 
points out that in the past 46 years 
the cost of commodities on the world 
capitalist market has dropped more 
than the cost of gold. 

And yet, he says, in the United 
States the official price of gold estab- 
lished in 1934 at 35 dollars an ounce 
has been artificially maintained at the 
old level. 

The difference between this price 


and the price which would accord 
with the real cost of gold is, as it 
were, a contribution which the coun- 
tries selling gold have for many years 
been paying to the United States. 
Garbuzov points out that in recent 
years the United States has had to 
sell gold at a relatively low price be- 
cause of the deficit in its balance of 
payments. In the period from 1952 
to 1960, the United States sold about 
5,000 tons of gold, as a result of 
which its share in the gold reserves 
of the capitalist world has dropped 


to 44 per cent. 


From Soviet News 
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In his opinion, this state of affairs 
may compel the United States to 
raise the official price of gold. 

Discussing the relative positions of 
Soviet currency and the currencies of 
the capitalist countries, the Minister 
points out that in gold content the 
new Soviet rouble is 11 per cent 
“heavier” than the American dollar 
and is now the only currency in the 
world whose gold content is higher 
than it was in 1913. 

The new rate of exchange of the 
rouble with regard to the currencies 
of the capitalist countries has been 
established on the basis of the actual 
correlation between their purchasing 
power and the entire national pro- 
duct. 

He stresses that this method of 
determining the currency rate of the 
rouble is economically the most sound 
in the present conditions. 


Divorce from gold 

He explains that now that there is 
no longer free conversion of bank- 
notes into gold, the purchasing power 
of the capitalist countries is divorced 


rom their nominal gold content. At 
the current stage it is not the gold 
content of a currency that determines 
its purchasing power. On the con- 
trary, it is the purchasing power of 
the currency, established under the 
influence of numerous factors, that 
finally determines its nominal gold 
content. 

The constant growth of the national 
production and the national income 
of the U.S.S.R., the growth of com- 
modity resources at the disposal of 
the state, the growth of retail trade— 
all this, along with the gold reserve, 
ensures the stability of the Soviet 
rouble and provides conditions for a 
systematic increase in its purchasing 
power. 

The Minister points out that the 
Soviet Union’s retail trade nearly 
trebled between 1950 and 1960. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1959, wholesale and 
retail prices in the U.S.S.R. dropped 
by 25 per cent, which means that the 
purchasing power of the rouble in- 
creased by a third. The real incomes 
of the factory and office workers in- 
creased by 62 per cent. 


Science and Industry 
A BLEND WITH HUMANISM 
By Sir ALEXANDER FLECK 


WE have many examples, which 
could be multiplied, of the blending 
of science, industry and humanism 
over many years; but the question to 
which I would direct attention is 
this: “Is this continuing attention in 
its rather haphazard, incidental man- 
ner proving to be progressively effec- 


tive in meeting our present-day 
needs?” When we consider our situ- 
ation, having regard to all our experi- 
ence in endeavouring to provide for 
the industrial welfare of our 51 mil- 
lion people in these islands, I fear 
that we cannot give a satisfactory 
answer in a positive sense. Most of 


Extract from The Seventh Fawley Foundation Lecture 
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us in industry are aware of situations 
where we believe things ought to be 
better. 


On educational matters for young 
people in industry, only some 31% 
of those in England and Wales who 
by law are intended to benefit by 
this type of further education, are in 
fact given facilities for day release. 
For strikes and stoppages and indus- 
trial disputes, 24% of the workers in 
England and Wales are annually in- 
volved. That may not sound a very 
serious figure, and we know that the 
Common Cold interferes quantita- 
tively in our industries to a greater 
extent than strikes and stoppages, but 
looked at (as we are endeavouring to 
do) from a philosophical point of 
view, the damage of stoppages is far 
more upsetting and degrading. 


Understanding 


We are aware, and I do not wish 
to take time needlessly emphasising 
it, of the frustration, of the interrup- 
tion to the production rhythm, of the 
fiuancial loss of stoppages where in 
the end we have to come back to 
talk about the matter just as before 
the stoppage took place. I believe 
that we would be culpably negligent 
if we did not face up to such things 


READER'S COMMENTARY 


a stable £’s purchasing power is the 
foundation. The only stable base is 
the average wholesale price level. 
Such is universal by nature and de- 
pends on the Law of Supply and 
Demand. 

This stable base at once provides 


and endeavour to see if we could not 
do something further to stop the con- 
tinuing detemioration which I think 
is going on, let alone the need to try 
to make things better. Without 
endeavouring to go into these matters 
statistically, I am sure that I voice a 
general feeling of our community that 
throughout our social structure in 
payroll and staff ranks alike, there 
are more signs of dissatisfaction with 
general working conditions than did 
exist, shall we say, a decade ago. If 
I may adopt the biological warning 
quoted by Lord Adrian, I would say 
that while our technical capacity to 
produce better and more sophisticated 
material and goods is rapidly in- 
creasing, the ability of the generality 
of our people to understand the philo- 
sophy of our industrial and scientific 
operations has advanced not at all. 
That is a serious situation. If there 
is any possible way we can alter it so 
that the mental outlook of the bulk 
of our people in some measure can 
keep pace with our advancing material 
progress—advancing, that is, not only 
in quantity but also in quality and 
sophistication—then it is worthwhile 
aporoaching the problem to see if any 
scheme, no matter how unconven- 
tional, can make a contribution to its 
solution. 


continued from page 91 


the semi-automatic governing mech- 
anism. 
Yours faithfully, 
R. F, BARTLETT. 
Arborfield, 
Bon Accord Road, Swanage. 
February 16th, 1961. 





Reader’s Commentary 


THE LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Sir, 

I see that Mr. de Maré subscribes 
to the Douglas Analysis and if one 
is so easily satisfied, then, like Con- 
sols, I am afraid he is ‘inconvertible’! 


The Douglas Analysis is all right 
as far as it goes but the trouble is 
that it does not go nearly far enough 
and does not stand up to a really 
penetrating analysis. The Cohen 
Report and statistics clearly show 
that the contention contained in Mr. 
de Maré’s second paragraph will not 
hold water. 


With his last paragraph one can, 
in general, agree. 

In this connection I would like to 
comment on the extracts from Prof. 
Lipsey’s report as quoted by you in 
your December 1960 and February 
1961 issues. These statements, like 
most books on economics, are but 
catalogues of facts without analysis 
as to cause and effect. Without such 
they get us nowhere. I cannot accept 
Prof. Lipsey’s dictum of an ‘Historic 
Law’. Facts, yes, but no ‘Law’. Such 
is on a par with the Gresham catch- 
phrase or so-called ‘Law’. 


If one takes the inflations quoted, 
and this applies also to the great in- 
flation of Alexander the Great in 300 
B.C., each and every one were pre- 
ceded by the common feature of a 
big currency issue. This occurred as 
a result of loot from the conquered, 
loot from the Abbeys, Spanish looted 
gold followed by the discovery of the 


Concluded at foot of page 90 


goldfields of South Africa, Australia 
and the Klondyke and in 1914 the 
discovery that the printing press was 
as good as metallic coinage. 


In no case, with the possible ex- 
ception of Selucius, has any attempt 
been made to co-relate issue to pro- 
duction. As an argument for the 
‘Quantum Theory’ this will take some 
refuting! 

BUT, and it is a very big BUT, 
the Quantum Theory dissociated from 
the other members of the triplets— 
Velocity of Circulation and Hoard- 
ing—must inevitably fail. It is on 
this point that the London School of 
Economics are ‘wandering in the 
wilderness’. The answer to the prob- 
lem is simple enough. 


If one takes Mr. Phelps Brown’s 
figures as correct then the £ sterling 
of 1275 A.D. is now worth, in pur- 
chasing power, 5.76 pence—an aver- 
age depreciation over the years of 
about 2.9%. The corresponding 
depreciation since the first world war 
is from 3—4%. 


Prof. Lipsey’s remarks about price 
level rises equalling the falls is mean- 
ingless. The thing that matters is 
the overall NET fall in purchasing 
power per {f sterling. Investors 
would be on a safer bet to figure on 
34% depreciation therefore! 


Again your October issue stresses 
the need for a regulator. Nothing is 
easier. In a proper system of issue 
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WORLD COMMUNISM 


The Soviet Design for a World 
State, by Elliot R. Goodman. 
With a Foreword by Philip E. 
Mosely. New York: Columbia 
University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 42s. (in U.K.). 


This lengthy but seldom tedious 
volume in a series of studies by Col- 
umbia University’s Russian Institute 
establishes that from the beginning 
of Soviet power the U.S.S.R. has 
had its blue-print (or red-print!) for 
World Government. On the other 
hand, Moscow’s long-term goal of a 
world federation of Soviet Socialist 
Republics has not prevented the 
Soviet Union from coming forward 
in diplomacy, at the old League of 
Nations and at U.N.O. as a champion 
of national sovereignty. The Krem- 
lin has been at pains to unmask rival, 
unacceptable notions of multinational 
federation and universal government 
originating in the capitalist camp. 
Some of these notions are examined 
in this useful work. 


It is no mere piece of academic 
research. It has practical application 
to current international questions. 
Its weakness lies in the woolly pro- 
posals offered near the end of the 
book for the conversion of the At- 
lantic Alliance into a supranational 
community. No coherent chart of 
such a community emerges and a 
vague cosmopolitan idealism is not a 
counter to Communism; rather is it 
an acceptance of one of its tenets. 
The national principle which binds 


the Commonwealth and is one of the 
flowers of Western Christian Civiliz- 
ation which most attracts the rising 
nations of Asia and Africa is, next 
to religious faith, the main inspira- 
tion of free peoples. The Atlantic 
Alliance should not subvert but but- 
tress the sovereignty of its adherents. 
Interdependence should not become 
dependence on a federal centre not 
the product of organic growth, 


SOCIOLOGY 


Max Weber: An Intellectual Portrait, 
by Richard Bendix. Heinemann; 
308. 


Max Weber was a prophet as well 
as a philosopher. Like De Tocque- 
ville, he anticipated some of the snares 
and delusions of democracy; he fore- 
saw the bureaucratic, or what Burn- 
ham called the Managerial Revolu- 
tion. 

Students of sociology and political 
theory and practice will find very 
useful indeed this admirable sum- 
mary of Weber’s researches and 
ideas. 


“ISLAND OF 
COMMONSENSE” 


The Guernsey Experiment: A Study 
of this well-known 19th century 
Essay in Monetary Reform. Com- 
piled by Olive and Fan Grubiak. 
William Maclellan (240 Hope 
Street, Glasgow, C.2); 1s. 6d. 


After the Napoleonic Wars Guern- 
sey created its own money “as a 
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Credit” while “the so-called national- 
ised Bank of England creates our 
money as a Debt” and later the 
Glasgow Corporation issued Rates 
Vouchers to free a badly needed hous- 
ing programme from debt incubus. 
The authors do not discuss how far 
these examples are applicable to the 
financial problems of larger commu- 
nities; nevertheless the National Debt 
and the burdening with debt of econ- 
omic expansion and the development 
of less advanced and less fortunate 
lands make for unhappiness, friction 
and instability. Sir Mortimer Wheeler 
and Sir Compton Mackenzie are 
quoted as having attributed the fall 
of Greece and Rome to usury and 
high taxation. 

The authors of this pamphlet pose 
questions which are seldom 
answered, and ought to be—though 
the outcome of the Radcliffe Commit- 
tee did not encourage the search for 
economic truth. 


THE NEW AFRICA 


ZIK—A selection from the speeches 
of Dr. Nnamdi Azikwe. Cam- 
bridge University Press; 28s. 
(cloth), 15s. (paper). 

AWO—The autobiography of Chief 
Obafemi Awolowo. Cambridge 
University Press; 2§s. 

These two books provide an inter- 
esting commentary on the political 
life and ideas current in the new 
Africa. The first book is made up 
of speeches by Dr. Azikwe, now 
Governor-General of the new Feder- 
ation of Nigeria. ‘Zik’ returned to 
his native Africa from America in 


1934. Since then he has worked 
ceaselessly for Nigerian freedom and 
unity and for the advancement of all 
the African peoples. His speeches 
reveal him as a forceful and some- 
times controversial figure. As a 
young man he “saw visions of Nigeria 
becoming a great country in the 
emerging continent of Africa”. To- 


day he can claim with justice that 
these visions are now being fulfilled. 


Chief Awolowo was born in 1909 
and his autobiography provides 2 
valuable study of African social his- 
tory. He started life in a small 
Nigerian town in a society still living 
in the traditional manner. His account 
of his early struggles and his deter- 
mination to educate himself in spite 
of almost overwhelming odds makes 
fascinating reading. 

His determination and persistence 
finally brought him to London Uni- 
versity where he passed his degrees 
and then returned to Nigeria where 
he became a successful barrister. This 
led on to politics and to the Premier- 
ship of the Western Region. He is 
now Leader of the Opposition in the 
Federal Parliament of Nigeria. 


GRAND OLD MAN 


Oil Pioneer, by A. Beeby-Thompson. 

Sidgwick and fFackson; 42s. 

Mr. Beeby-Thompson is described 
as the Grand Old Man of oil. He 
has been a consultant petroleum en- 
gineer for sixty years and he has now 
provided an account of his experi- 
ences covering this long association 
with petroleum. exploration and oil- 
field development. His travels have 
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taken him to every part of the world 
where oil is to be found, starting with 
the Baku oilfields in Russia way back 
in 1898. 

This book will be of special inter- 
est to everyone connected with the 
oil industry; it will also provide en- 
joyable reading for anyone interested 
in a colourful account of adventure 
and travel covering over half a cen- 
tury. Herbert Hoover contributes 
the foreword and there are a number 
of illustrations. 


MONETARY POLICY 


Topical Comment—Essays in Dyna- 
mic Economics Applied, by Roy 
Harrod. Macmillan; 25s. 

Inflation, by Thomas Wilson. Black- 
well; 30s. 

Money Under Review, by W. Man- 
ning Dacey. Hutchinson; 25s. 


These three books are a useful addi- 
tion to the literature available on the 
subject of monetary policy. Sir Roy 
Harrod has been a prolific contribu- 
tor to many economic journals during 
the past years and in “Topical Com- 
ment’ he has brought together a num- 
ber of articles which provide an in- 
valuable history of our economic 
affairs since 1950. Of particular 
interest are his forthright comments 
on what he describes as “The Bogus 
Crisis of 1957’. The Radcliffe Re- 
port comes in for some substantial 
criticisms, particularly in _ their 
emphasis on the ‘whole liquidity 
position’ rather than on the supply 
of money. “What can the authorities 
do to reduce the ‘whole liquidity posi- 
tion’” queries Sir Roy, “save pre- 
cisely reducing the money supply?”. 


‘Inflation’ by Dr. Thomas Wilson 
takes a similar view. He asks “Can 
it really be the case that the trans- 
formation of the German economy 
after June 1948 was in no way related 
to the conversion of the mark?”. Dr. 
Wilson also suggests that the Rad- 
cliffe Committee over-estimated the 
importance of the velocity of circu- 
lation. He suggests that hyper-infla- 
tions have always been halted by the 
ending of the creation of money. 

In ‘Money Under Review’, Mr. 
Manning Dacey, Economic Adviser 
to Lloyds Bank, also provides a 
critique of the Radcliffe Report. He 
brings out very clearly that control 
of the note issue has become mean- 
ingless and that the Treasury Bill has 
become the true basis of credit. In 
his submission to the Radcliffe Com- 
mittee which is published as a pro- 
logue Mr. Manning Dacey suggests 
that the problem of ensuring mone- 
tary stability is a political problem 
rather than a technical one and he 
puts forward the suggestion that a 
procedure similar to that adopted in 
respect to the fiduciary issue should 
be applied to the issue of Treasury 
Bills. 


MAN OF ART AND ACTION 


One Man’s World, by Lionel Leslie. 
Pall Mall Press; 16s. 


Captain Leslie has written a most 
delightful Memoir. He has a real 
flair for the droll or revealing anec- 
dote and his recollections of Eton, or 
the Army, or the artistic milieus of 
Chelsea are beautifully done. This 
is a book which will appeal to many 
tastes. 
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SHORTER SCRUTINY 


Anything but Action? A Study of 
the Uses and Abuses of Committees 
of Inquiry. By A. P. Herbert. 
Hobart Paper § (Institute of Econ- 
omic Affairs); 3s. 6d. 

The English have long had a 
genius for committees and the self- 
discipline they enjoin and engender. 
In the modern British State they are 
legion. Like Royal Commissions they 
can prove either a sepulchre or a 
spur. 

In this witty essay Sir Alan Her- 
bert examines their advantages and 
disadvantages and makes suggestions 
for their prudent and efficient em- 


ployment. 


Indian Economic Policy and Develop- 
ment, by P. T. Bauer. Allen and 
Unwin; 16s. 

Professor Bauer examines and anal- 


yses the main elements of Indian eco- 
nomic policy. The Second and Third 
Five Year Plans are considered as well 
as other official policies affecting 


economic development. The author 
suggests that “what is required in 
India is essentially a redirection of 
the activities of government, away 
from policies restricting the energies 
and opportunities of its subjects and 
away from emulation of the pattern 
of the Soviet world, into directions 
aimed at releasing the energies of 
millions of people”. 


International Economics, by Hugh B. 
Killough and Lucy W. Killough. 
Van Nostrand; 49s. 

This book is intended for under- 
graduate courses in international eco- 
nomics and is published in the Van 


Nostrand series of Business Admin- 
istration and Economics. The 
authors describe the evolution of 
economic principles and their appli- 
cation to international trade. Inter- 
national institutions such as _ the 
IL.M.F., the E.E.C., E.F.T.A, and 
G.A.T.T. are examined and prob- 
lems relating to international aid, 
commodity prices, international pay- 
ments and similar questions are fully 
considered. The final chapters deal 
with the challenge to the West by 
the Communist countries. Written 
from the standpoint of the U.S.A., 
the authors argue against a policy of 
economic isolation and for freer trade 
policies. 


Empire into Commonwealth, by the 
Rt. Hon. Earl Attlee. Oxford 
University Press; 7s. 6d. 

Lord Attlee delivered the four 
Chichele lectures at Oxford in May 
1960, his subject being “Changes in 
the Conception and Structure of the 
British Empire during the last half 
century. These lectures have now 
been published in book form. In 
them, Lord Attlee paints a broad pic- 
ture based, as he says, not on research 
but on reflection. 


Economic Liberalism and Under- 
development, by Frederick Clair- 
monte. Asia Publishing House; 
gos. 

Dr. Clairmonte sub-titles his book 
“Studies in the disintegration of an 
idea” and he defines its purpose “to 
examine dispassionately the cogency 
of economic liberalism to problems of 
growth in underdeveloped areas”. 
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The Economics of Irrigation in Dry 
Climates, by Colin Clark. Agricul- 
tural Economics Research Inst.; 
4s. 

The Director of the Institute exam- 
ines the use of water for irrigation 
purposes and the relative costs in- 
volved. He shows that the best re- 
turns in additional crop yields per 
unit of irrigation water used is to be 
found in U.S.A. Distillation of sea 
water is now a possibility at a cost 
which compares with some urban 
supplies, but is too costly for agricul- 
tural use. 


American Economic History, edited 
by Seymour E. Harris. McGraw 
Hill; 62s. 


This anthology provides the back- 
ground of American economic history 


contributed by twenty-two leading 
economists representing differing 
schools of thought. It tells the story 
of a country comprising some 4 mil- 
lion people, mostly farmers, very 
dependent on imports of manufac- 
tures which, in the course of about 
170 years has become “a vast contin- 
ental nation with a population of 
nearly 170 million living in an opu- 
lent industrial society, ceaselessly 
generating its own capital and its own 
technology, dedicated to the objective 
of an ever-expanding economy”. 


Commonwealth Relations Office List 
for 1961. H.M.S.O.; 37s. 6d. 
This Tenth Edition of the Year 

Book, completely revised and en- 

larged, contains factual information 

about the independent Common- 


wealth countries, the history and 
organisation of the Commonwealth 
Relations Office and articles on 
Nigeria and its Coat-of-Arms; Econ- 
omics and the Commonwealth; the 
Commonwealth Education Confer- 
ence; the Royal visits to Common- 
wealth countries. 


The Handbook is compiled under 
the authority of the Commonwealth 
Relations Office and its purpose it to 
bring together in convenient form as 
much information as possible about 
the Commonwealth. It is an essential 
reference book for all whose work 
brings them in touch with Common- 
wealth affairs. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 


Exercises in Economic Analysis, by 
Foan Robinson. Macmillan; 6s. 


Let Our Cities Live, by Timothy 
Knight and others. C.P.C.; 2s. 6d. 


A Bow Group pamphlet on Town 
Planning. 

Community Mental Health Services. 
P.E.P.; 2s. 6d. 


India’s Food Problem, by M. L. 
Dantwala, Asia Publishing House; 


3s. 6d. Issued under the auspices 
of The Indian Council of World 
Affairs. 


Arms and Economics: The Changing 
Challenge, by Sir Leslie Rowan. 
C.U.P.; §s. (paper). 


The Lees Knowles Lectures for 1960. 
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